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Abstract 

The authors of this article examined how pre-sen’ice teachers can use children 's and young adult literature about 
disabilities to enhance understanding of individual differences through a bibliotherapeutic approach. An introduction 
to bibliotherapy is provided along with related literature from the field. Strategies for using children’s and young adult 
literature to enhance the understanding of issues associated with disabilities are presented along with one teacher 
candidate’s application of the literature in her classroom. The authors have also included a selected bibliography of 
children ’s literature on disabilities as well as relevant websites. 


Ashley F., a teacher candidate in special education, 
shared her reflections on Becky the Brave (Lears, 
2002), a children’s book about epilepsy. 

Like Becky , I also have epilepsy. I have been 
through everything Becky goes through in the 
story. I think this book could give children with 
and without epilepsy a positive view of the 
disorder... I feel it is extremely important for kids 
to be exposed to and get an understanding of the 
different kinds of disabilities that people may have 
to cause them to be different. If Becky received her 
services ( special education ) under OHI { other 
health impairments) then other students in her 
classroom would see that just because someone 
has epilepsy, it does not mean that that is all there 
is to them, but that they are people just like them 
with the same interests. When Becky’s sister Sarah 
says, “In many ways we are alike, but there is one 
big difference between us. Becky is brave... and I 
am not, ” it really means how much respect and 
love she has for her sister. This is something all 
children need to know about people with 
disabilities (personal communication, March 12, 
2007). 

Teachers who are preparing for inclusive classrooms in 
which they will be teaching diverse learners, including 
students with disabilities who are receiving special 
education services, constantly seek innovative ways to 
assist their students in developing empathy, 
acceptance, and understanding for individual 
differences. The use of children’s literature is a way to 
share powerful examples of how we all may or may 
not relate to individual differences. This can be 
especially true for understanding how disabilities 
impact the lives of individuals and their families and 
friends. For pre-service teachers, exposure to the use of 
children’s literature about disabilities is an effective 
instructional tool for helping students develop empathy 
and understanding of diversity, but also to inform their 
own professional practice as they prepare to meet the 
individual educational needs of children in their 


classrooms as well as in practice. In light of increased 
emphasis on professional teaching standards that relate 
to diversity such as the Interstate New Teacher 
Assessment and Support Consortium (INTASC) and 
professional organizational standards, it becomes even 
more apparent that children’s literature and 
bibliotherapy are effective teaching tools to meet 
important pedagogical competencies. 

Why Bibliotherapy and Understanding Disabilities 

For years, librarians, teachers, and school counselors 
have been using children’s literature to help students 
deal with stressful issues such as abuse, adoption, 
death and divorce. Children’s literature has also been 
used successfully to address disability issues with 
children and adolescents. Bibliotherapy has proven to 
be a useful strategy for addressing the needs of 
students with disabilities in addition to helping those 
without disabilities to understand the lives of children 
with special needs. 

Bibliotherapy is the process of using literature in 
therapeutic ways. Flerbert and Kent (2000) suggest that 
bibliotherapy is an attempt to use literature in a way 
that helps children understand themselves and to cope 
with problems relevant to their personal situations and 
developmental needs at the appropriate time. Davis 
(1992) describes bibliotherapy as a process that leads 
youth toward emotional good health through the 
medium of literature. The Greeks referred to biblion 
(book) and therapeia (healing) (Rudman, Gagne, & 
Bernstein, 1993). During ancient times, the library was 
considered the healing place of the soul (Galen & 
Johns, 1979). Much later, Samuel McChord Crothers, 
in 1916, was one of the first American authors to use 
the word bibliotherapy but, it wasn’t until the 1930s 
and ‘40s that lists were prepared and other articles 
began to appear about bibliotherapy (Rudman, Gagne, 
& Bernstein, 1993). 
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Related Literature on Bibliotherapy 

There have been numerous studies regarding 
bibliotherapy and students with disabilities. For 
example, an examination of books portraying 
characters with learning disabilities was presented in a 
study by Prater (2003). The 
author examined ninety 
fiction books written for 
children and adolescents to 
determine how learning 

disability issues were 

addressed. Prater discussed 
the need for K-12 
practitioners and teacher 
educators to be exposed to 
disability-related literature, 
as well as providing 

examples of how the 
literature could be used with 
pre-service teachers in methods and children’s 
literature courses. 

One study by Moody and Limper and another by 
Zaccaria (as cited in Lenkowsky, 2001) demonstrated 
that bibliotherapeutic instruction was an effective 
process for improving the self-efficacy, feelings, and 
productivity of children with disabilities. Similarly, 
Cornett and Cornett (as cited in Borders & Paisley, 
1992) suggested that the use of bibliotherapy improved 
students’ perception of self worth and achievement and 
had positive effects on students’ social behavior, 
interpersonal relationships, and acceptance of people 
different from themselves. Roberts (1984) discovered 
that bibliotherapy was helpful in easing the social 
concerns and physical problems experienced by 
children who were blind. Further studies showed that 
children with physical impairments can also benefit 
from the use of bibliotherapy (Flopkins-Best & 
Wiinamiki, 1985). 

Inquinta & Hipsky (2006) discovered that students 
without disabilities may be more willing to discuss 
their feelings about disabilities when a book or story is 
used as a focal point. For example, bibliotherapy is 
often used to help students without disabilities 
understand the numerous disabilities that exist in their 
inclusive classrooms. Although there are fewer studies 
exploring the use of bibliotherapy in specific inclusive 
educational settings, there are noteworthy examples of 
successfully using literature about children with special 
needs (Galen & Johns, 1979; Kramer, 1999; McCarty & 
Chalmers, 1997; Orr, et al., 1997). These researchers 
suggested that empathy, the development of social 
insights, and better understanding of an inclusive 


society were promoted by the use of children’s 
literature about disabilities. 

While the positive impact of bibliotherapy has been 
reported, Beardsley and Moss (as cited in Lenkowsky, 

2001) revealed this method 
was a less than effective 
means for improving the 
attitudes of elementary 
students who did not have 
disabilities toward those 
with disabilities. Findings 
from these studies did not 
support the theory that 
bibliotherapy is a 
sufficient way in which to 
change perceptions 

towards handicaps 

(Lenowsky, 2001). 

Bibliographic Strategies 

Developmental bibliotherapy, as opposed to clinic or 
institutional bibliotherapy, is the approach used most 
often in library and school settings. The objective of 
developmental bibliotherapy is to promote and 
maintain mental health and to foster self-actualization 
(Rudman, Gagne, & Bernstein, 1993). 

Bibliotherapy sessions consists of reading the 
literature, or listening to it being read aloud, followed 
by a discussion led by a facilitator (Borders & Paisley, 
1992). Pardeck (as cited in Cook, 2006) established six 
goals of bibliotherapy. They are as follows: 

• To provide information. 

• To provide insight into a specific experience or 
situation. 

• To provide alternative solutions to the problem. 

• To stimulate a discussion of what the actual 
problem is. 

• To communicate new values and attitudes with 
regard to the problem. 

• To help students understand that they are not the 
only one who has experienced this problem. 

Effective bibliotherapy sessions begin and end on a 
personal note with the reasons that the student found 
the literature either helpful or unhelpful (Gladding & 
Gladding, 1991). According to Forgan (as cited in 
Laquinta & Hipsky, 2006) a bibliotherapy lesson 
should include the following elements: (a) pre-reading, 
(b) guided reading, (c) post-reading discussion, and (d) 
problem-solving and reinforcement activities. 


“I. . .look forward to a time in the not too distant future 
when such prizes seem outdated and unnecessary, when 
children with learning difficulties of all kinds are as 
much a part of our society as children with red hair or 
children who play the clarinet and readers who do not 
even notice when a book contains a character with 
learning difficulties because such books are as common 
as rain.” 

- Author Mark Haddon, During his acceptance speech 
for the 2004 Dolly Gray Award for his novel, 
The Curious Incident of the Dog in the Nighttime 
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The bibliotherapy session can be part of a curriculum- 
based lesson or one that is specifically designed to 
teach children about disabilities. For example, Flarvey 
and Goudvis (2000) share the account of a student’s 
response to a story about a slow turtle and Leo, a boy 
who attends special education classes. After reading 
the short story, Slower than the Rest (Rylant, 1985), 
Randall, a shy fourth-grader, was moved to make the 
following comment to his classmates, “It reminds me 
of how I feel just like Leo sometimes, especially when 
Mrs. Steadily [the special education teacher] comes to 
get me” (69). Randall further revealed that he often 
wondered what the other students did while he was out 
of the room. 

A teacher in California developed a 
successful lesson using the book, 

A.D.D. not B.A.D., the A.D.D. 
referring to Attention Deficit 
Disorder. (Penn, 2003) with her first 
grade students. She began the class 
with a pre-reading activity in which 
she asked the students, “What does it 
mean to be different from everyone 
else?” After reading the book aloud, 
she allowed the opportunity for 
students to role-play a few scenes. She then conducted 
a post-reading activity and a culminating discussion of 
positive ways students can interact with A.D.D. 
students in their classroom (Iaquinta & Hipsky, 2006). 

An example of a curriculum-based use of bibliotherapy 
was also described by Iaquinta and Hipsky (2006). In 
this lesson, the teacher introduces the book Secret 
Signs (Riggio, 1997), reads it aloud to the class, then 
asks students to make predictions about the plot. The 
story is about a young deaf boy’s creative use of sign 
language to help slaves escape on the underground 
railroad. As the teacher read, she continued to ask 
questions throughout the reading. The students then 
engaged in a post-reading discussion and a problem- 
solving and reinforcement activity at the end of the 
lesson. 

There are numerous other examples of children’s 
literature that can be used successfully to provide 
bibliographic instruction in the classroom. Many of the 
books are award-winning titles such as the Newbery 
award books referenced in the Prater (2003) article. 

In an effort to recognize quality children’s books with 
positive portrayals of individuals with mental 
retardation and developmental disabilities, the Dolly 
Gray Children’s Literature Award was created in 2000 


(Dyches, Prater, & Gay, 2006). The award is presented 
biennially to the author and illustrator of one picture 
book and one chapter book that includes a character 
with development disabilities. The award is in memory 
of Dolly Gray who had severe quadriplegic athetoid 
cerebral palsy. Books played a large role in her life 
especially those that portrayed characters with a 
disability. 

Pre-service Teachers and the Use of Children’s 
Literature on Disabilities 

If teachers are to effectively use children’s literature on 
disabilities to teach empathy, acceptance, and 
understanding of diversity, then it stands to reason that 
there should be instructional activities 
that are part of their professional 
teacher preparation program that 
provide insights into the effectiveness 
of the literature and the use of 
bibliotherapy in their classrooms. One 
such activity is a review of children’s 
and young adult literature that 
addresses issues associated with 
disabilities. In our work at University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, (UNCG) 
with pre-service special education 
teachers who are preparing to teach students with mild 
and moderate disabilities, we use an assignment that is 
a critical review, with reflection, of this literature. The 
assignment is part of the requirements of the 
introductory course to the profession of special 
education. Teacher candidates in this course are at the 
beginning of their professional program and as such 
may have had limited experiences with disabilities. 

Children’s Literature Assignment Guidelines; 
Reflection on Children’s Literature Related to 
Individuals with Disabilities 
SES 250 Guidelines 

1. Select two books (children’s literature) that 
address issues associated with individuals with 
disabilities. The Teaching Resource Center in 
Ferguson Building has a good selection; you can 
also check in public libraries or other book stores 
for selections. 

2. Read these books with a critical eye for the 
following: 

a. How are individuals with disabilities 
portrayed? Pathetic, sad, to be pitied? 
Heroic, succeeding against all odds? Or 
realistically? 

b. How are relationships with non-disabled 
peers or adults described? 
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c. What could children or youth learn from 
reading this book? 

d. Any other questions you have? 

3. Write your reflection on each of the two books 
you selected. Include: (a) a brief summary of the 
story told, (b) a reflection that is guided by the 
questions above in #2, and (c) a recommendation 
for or against this book as an appropriate book 
for children to learn about individuals with 
disabilities-include at least two support details 
for your recommendation. 

4. Word process your reflections, double-space, and 
use size- 12 type and Times New Roman or 
Helvetica. 

5. Each reflection should be between 2-3 pages in 
length. Try to be concise yet follow your 
guidelines 

6. You can earn up to five points for each 
reflection. 


the students ( personal communication, January 20, 
2007). 

Whitney spoke with her university instructor and her 
supervising teacher and they agreed that the book 
would be an appropriate teaching tool. Over a two- 
week period, she would read the book aloud during 
peer tutoring sessions, answering student questions as 
she read and using examples from the book to teach 
about community building. 

Her students were enthralled. They couldn’t wait to 
come to her classroom and listen to Crazy Lady. 
Whitney began to see an openness of communication 
between all of her students and a willingness to discuss 
what it is like to be “different,” but even more so, how 
much alike everyone is, sharing fears, hopes, and 
dreams. 


trophy 


Application in the Field 

Whitney K., now in her second semester of her teacher 
preparation program in special education, shares how 
the review of children’s literature impacted a lesson 
that she planned to use with the students in her 
internship classroom. Her placement was in a high 
school, working with students with multiple 
disabilities. Her students were working on building 
community and spent part of the day with their non- 
disabled peers working on peer tutoring activities. 
Whitney wanted to help all of her students better 
understand disabilities and support the 
acceptance of individual differences in a 
community. 

When I was thinking about how to 
really demonstrate acceptance but 
also the whole range of emotions that 
people with disabilities experience, 
the first thing I thought of was Crazy 
Lady (Conly, 1993), the book I read 
for the lit review assignment in SES 
250 ( introductory course to the 

profession). I thought, now that is a 
book that will help high school 
students understand and accept one 
another, just like the characters did! 1 
thought about Ronald, who had mental 
retardation, and his mom Maxine, who fought so 
hard to protect him, and then how Vernon, the 
neighborhood boy whose mom died, became 
friends with them after making fun of them. I 
wanted to read the entire book out loud to all of 



As Ashley and Whitney have shared, the review of 
children’s and young adult literature opens the minds 
and hearts of the pre-service teachers as they begin to 
see disabilities as a very human condition that goes 
beyond their factual textbook knowledge about 
disabilities and what they may have assumed to be true 
about individuals with disabilities. Examining 
disabilities through children’s and young adult 
literature provides a new perspective on understanding 
and acceptance of individual differences, and the 
importance of being sensitive to those issues that are 
part of the lives of individuals with disabilities. These 

teacher candidates and their students 

begin to move beyond sympathy for 
individuals with disabilities and 
recognize their strengths. 

Not only does this assignment stress the 
reflective element of understanding 
concerning issues of disabilities seen 
through a child’s eyes, it assists us as we 
strive to ensure that the activities focus 
on professional teaching standards 
addressing issues of diversity. In Figure 
2 the INTASC (2006), professional 
standards for beginning teachers are 
compared with the Council for 
Exceptional Children’s (2006) 
professional standards for diversity. These are the 
standards that our teacher candidates are addressing 
with the critical review of the children’s literature on 
disabilities. 
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Figure 2: Professional Teaching Standards 
(Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support 
Consortium, 2007; International Council for 
Exceptional Children, 2007). 


Interstate New Teacher 
Assessment and Support 
Consortium (INTASC) 

Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC) 

Standard 3 
Diverse Learners 

Standard 3 
Individual Learning 
Differences 

The teacher understands 
how students differ in their 
approaches to learning and 
creates instructional 
opportunities that are 
adapted to diverse learners. 

• Impact of disabilities 
on auditory and 
information processing 
skills. 

• Relate levels of support 
to the needs of the 
individual. 

• Effects an exceptional 
condition(s) can have 
on an individual’ s life. 


Additional Resources 

The bibliography and webliography, located at the end 
of this article, can aid educators in selecting 
appropriate books and websites dealing with 
understanding disabilities. The categories and titles of 
books and websites included are not exhaustive; 
however, they may be helpful to pre-service and in- 
service teachers and librarians. For the complete 
bibliography of titles used for this assignment, please 
visit the bibliographies section of the Teaching 
Resources Center website at 
http://www.uncg.edu/soe/trc . 

As with all literature, books characterizing learning 
disabilities may not always be of the highest quality. 
Children’s and young adult literature dealing with 
disability issues is vulnerable to the same flaws as any 
other literary work (Prater, 2003). Teachers and 
librarians are advised to use the Checklist to Evaluate 
Children’s Books that Address Disability as Part of 
Diversity that is listed in the webliography below. 

Conclusion 

In Shadowlands, the movie about the life of C.S. 
Lewis, the author professes, “We read to discover that 
we are not alone” (as cited in Herbert and Kent, 2000, 
7). When compassionate and caring teachers, 
librarians, and counselors guide students with 
disabilities to appropriate literature, it can help those 
students understand that they are not alone. It can also 
help them develop a deeper understanding of 
themselves. Furthermore, when children’s and young 


adult literature is effectively used with students without 
disabilities, it can help them better understand the 
students with disabilities and become more responsive 
to their needs. This is what we want to instill in our 
teacher candidates as they prepare for meeting the 
educational needs of all their students. 

During his acceptance speech for the 2004 Dolly Gray 
Award, Mark Haddon shared his reflections about 
writing his novel, The Curious Incident of the Dog in 
the Nighttime (2003). Haddon ended his speech with 
the following quote, “I... look forward to a time in the 
not too distant future when such prizes seem outdated 
and unnecessary, when children with learning 
difficulties of all kinds are as much a part of our 
society as children with red hair or children who play 
the clarinet and readers who do not even notice when a 
book contains a character with learning difficulties 
because such books are as 
common as rain.” (Council for 
Exceptional Children’s Division 
on Developmental Disabilities 
and Special Needs Project, 2006). 

This is the future we strive for as 
we prepare highly qualified 
teachers, librarians, and school 
counselors to recognize that all 
children bring gifts and strengths 
to our classrooms. 
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